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with private friendship and conversation, and mining both;
though it seems to me full as pertinent to quarrel about
Copernicus and Ptolemy, as about my Lord Treasurer and
Lord Rochester, at least for any private man, and especially
in our remote scene. I am sorry we begin to resemble
England only in its defects. About seven years ago frogs
were imported here, and thrive very well; and three years
after, a certain great man brought over Whig and Tory
\vhich suit the soil admirably.1 But my paper is at an end
before I am aware. I desire my most humble service to your
lady and remain, Sir,

Your most faithful humble servant,
JON. SWIFT.

I was desired by a person of quality to get him a few
cuttings of the Arbois and Burgundy vines mentioned by
Sir William Temple in his Essay on Gardening, because
they ripen the easiest of any.2 Pray be so kind to order

1  The reference is apparently to Lord Rochester, who arrived in
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant in September, 1701, and left in the follow-
ing January. As appears from this passage, as well as from a similar
one in the " Considerations about Maintaining the Poor)" Swift was
under the Impression that frogs had been introduced into Ireland hy
man.   It was believed In his time that Ireland was overspread with
these creatures through frog spawn brought from England at the end
of the seventeenth century by a Dublin physician, and thrown into
the ditches by which the College park was then intersected.   (Cf.
" Prose Works," vii, 340 XL, and the ? Tatler," No. 236.)   But Dr.
Scharff, the Keeper of the Natural History Museum of Ireland, has
argued ("The Irish Naturalist," ii, i) that frogs are indigenous to the
country, and in regard to the story of their importation by the
Dublin physician, says that they are more likely to have overspread
the country from the west than from the east, where they are less
abundant.   In a letter to myself he adds: " Since I wrote my paper,
our cave researches have entirely supported my view, for we have
found frog remains in all the layers, even in company with those of
reindeer and other animals long since extinct in Ireland."

2  Temple mentions these vines in connection with  out-of-door
culture, which Mr. F. W. Moore, the Keeper of the Royal Botanic
Gardens of Ireland, tells me has never been a success in Ireland,
although a few imperfect bunches have been occasionally produced
in favoured situations.   He writes: tc Some of the French vines had a
reputation of being hardier than the greenhouse vines, and undoubtedly
were so, but owing to the absence of summer and autumn sun-heat
they rarely matured their produce.  A very poor class of wine was pro-
duced at one time in the warmer districts of England from grapes
ripened In the open air, and attempts have been made to revive that
undertaking, but have not proved a success/'e
